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nothing seems to remain but despondency and bitterness
and desolate sorrow, felt and anticipated, to the end.

Woe to him if his will likewise falter, if his resolution
fail, and his spirit bend its neck to the yoke of this new
enemy! Idleness and a disturbed imagination will gain the
mastery of him, and let loose their thousand fiends to harass
him, to torment him into madness. Alas! the bondage of
Algiers is freedom compared with this of the sick man of
genius, whose heart has fainted and sunk beneath its load.
His clay dwelling is changed into a gloomy prison; every
nerve is become an avenue of disgust or anguish; and the
soul sits within, in her melancholy loneliness, a prey to the
spectres of despair, or stupefied with excess of suffering,
doomed as it were to a "life in death,' to a consciousness
of agonised existence, without the consciousness of power
which should accompany it. Happily, death, or entire fatu-
ity, at length puts an end to such scenes of ignoble misery;
which, however, ignoble as they are, we ought to view with
pity rather than contempt.

Such are frequently the fruits of protracted sickness, in
men otherwise of estimable qualities and gifts, but whose
sensibility exceeds their strength of mind. In Schiller, its
worst effects were resisted by the only availing antidote, a
strenuous determination to neglect them. His spirit was
too vigorous and ardent to yield even in this emergency:
he disdained to dwindle into a pining valetudinarian; in the
midst of his infirmities, he persevered with unabated zeal
in the great business of his life. As he partially recovered,
'he returned as strenuously as ever to his intellectual occu-
pations ; and often, in the glow of poetical conception, he
almost forgot his maladies. By such resolute and manly con-
duct, he disarmed sickness of its cruelest power to wound;
his frame might be in pain, but his spirit retained its force,